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THt TERHINAl 

GBEMnON 

"Most of America's students are still 
obsessed with grades and careers, yet in 
high schools and on college campuses a new 
social consciousness is onerging. " 

- U.S. News & World Report 4/16/84 
(Well-known as a slide magazine fil¬ 
led with a pablum of non-controversial 
views...which makes the above quotation 
all the more irrpressive). 


It is no secret that today's young 
people are feeling the weight of the 
nuclear shadow. This is true whether we 
understand the politics of the arms race 
or not; we all suffer the strong sense of 
personal powerlessness that the shadow 
brings. 

The mounting odds in favour of 
nuclear war were symbolized, this past 
December when the famous "Doomsday Clock" 
ai the cover of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, moved one minute closer to 
midnight. Now, at three minutes before 
nuclear war, one is reminded of the 
cynical words of Eugene Rostow, the 
Director of the US Arms Ccntrol and 
Disarmament Agency: "We are living in a 
pre-war and not a post-war world." 

In October, 1982, the Educators for 
Social Responsibility sponsored a survey 
of 2000 randomly selected high school 
students in Massachussetts, Wisconsin, 
Oregon, and California. It found that 87% 
of students thought there would be a 
nuclear war in the next twenty years. 90% 
felt that if a nuclear war occurred, the 
world would not survive. 81% claimed that 
thoughts about nuclear war affected their 
job plans. 89% also said it affected their 
hopes for the future. Similar findings are 
seal in many other studies. 

In "Hie Threat of Nuclear War: Psycho¬ 
logical Iirpact", Brewster Smith tied young 
peoples ' inability to make commitments to 
their anxiety about nuclear war. So did 
Daniel Yankslovich, when he sunmarized a 
substantial body of survey data, in 
December, 1982. 

According to Yankslovich, the ten¬ 
sions brought about by nuclear war fears, 
and the accompanying economic pressures, 
result in the fact that, "Young people in 
the United States and other countries of 
Western Europe are unhappier today and 
under greater tension that they were a 
generation ago, or perhaps even a few 
years ago." Over in the Soviet Union, 
American sociologists conducted a poll of 
300 youths between 10 and 15. This re¬ 
vealed two interesting departures from 
their American counterparts. Despite the 

Continued Page 10... 



ACTION 
America 


-Adapted from YIP Info Service 

Despite a media blackout, despite 
years of being told that they were a fad 
that had passed and that students wanted 
to be passive, spoiled children, carrpus ac¬ 
tivists are again giving voice to the con¬ 
cerns and needs of fellow students and the 
oppressed in the surrounding community. 

One such campus with growing activity 
is the one at the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor, where two sit-ins have bean 
organized and carried out in the past 
year. 

From November 9 through November 11, 
twenty-six Ann Arbor students occupied and 
shut down the laboratory of Engineering 


School Professor Thomas Senior. The sit- 
in, protesting against the Professor's 
research related to nuclear weapons, was 
led by rtembers of the Progressive Students 
Network (PSN), which also led a sit-in 
seven months earlier. 

PSN, which is loosely affiliated with 
similar independant leftist organizations 
on other campuses nation-wide, was formed 
in the spring of '82 by several veterans 
of other activist groups, as an organiza¬ 
tion which would funnel most of its ener¬ 
gies into opposing the university adminis¬ 
tration's five-year "redirection" policy. 
"Redirection" re-allocates funds previous¬ 
ly earmarked for the Humanities and 
Natural Resources to "higher priority" 
items, mainly engineemg and scientific 
research. 

As PSN studied and acted against this 
policy, group members became increasingly 
aware that an important aspect of "redirec¬ 
tion" was making the university more 

Continued Next Page... 
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ACTION Continued From Page 1 

appealing to potential corporate and Depar¬ 
tment of Defense sponsors. Specifically, 
they came to feel that the spirit of guide¬ 
lines against classified military 
research, which had been passed by the 
Regents in 1972 , was being grievously 
violated by the university in its policies 
relating to non-classified weapons 
research. 

After arriving at the conclusion that 
the administration and the Regents ware 
not going to re-cpen discussion cn non- 
classified guidelines this fall, PSN 
decided that direct action would have to 
be taken against military research. After 
talking with many of the professors invol¬ 
ved in such research, and after studying 
as much relevant information as they could 
find, PSN settled cn Senior's lab as their 
initial target. The group began a series 
of educational meetings, intended to 
foster greater understanding of the issues 
and risks of direct action on blockade 
participants. They then engaged in civil 
disobedience workshops and divided into 
affinity groups. The depth of the group's 
training was evident throughout the 
action; no spokespeople were ever de¬ 
signated, security guards and uniformed 
police were treated with caution, and 
consensus decision-making was carried to 
its farthest extreme. PSN entered senior's 
lab at approximately 1 P.M. Monday. Their 
unannounced intentions were to stay for 48 
hours if they ware not arrested. They did 
just that. 

Though he has Air Force travel 
accounts, and though he has submitted pro¬ 
ject proposals with military purposes 
clearly written into them until 1981, 
Senior claims that his ten-year-old study 
of Electromagnetic Pulse (EMP) is being 
constructed for strictly civilian pur¬ 
poses . But the phenomenon which he is 
studying, Electromagnetic Pulse, is not a 
civilian phenomenon. 

EMP is an electro-magnetic shock wave 
which destroys solid state components in 
the wake of nuclear explosions. The EMP 
emanating from a single 50 megaton thermo¬ 
nuclear warhead detonated 300 miles above 
the USSR by the US could destroy the com¬ 
puter systems of many or all of the war¬ 
heads in their arsenal, including the ones 
still in the silos. The Pentagon has a 
clear reason to be interested: under¬ 
standing how to alleviate this major com¬ 
munications problem is of paramount impor¬ 
tance to the US first strike capability. 

A continuing flurry of supportive 
demonstrations were also held outside the 
lab during the two days of the action. 
Supportive letters arrived from a group of 
MSU students, and from the U-M's campus 
ministers and sane faculty. Lectures, a 
rally and a candlelight march were held, 
the latter attracting over 150 people out¬ 
side the engineering building on Tuesday 
night. 

"The administration is caught in a 
double bind," explained lab occupier Naomi 
Braine, "Through our action, publicity is 
raised and people are inspired to address 
it [military research ]... If they continue 
to not arrest us, we have increased free¬ 
dom to continue actions. If they do, how¬ 
ever, they get added [negative] 
publicity." 

So the PSN members sat out their 48 
hours in the lab, vowing not to negotiate 
their withdrawl or any other matters with 
an administration they had already dismis¬ 
sed as intractable. They generated aware¬ 
ness and publicity, and raised the spectre 
of continued civil disobedience if the 
Regents do not reconsider their stand cn 
non-classified research. With similar 
actions already occurring at Berkeley, and 
anti-military research groups springing up 
on other campuses as well, it looks like a 
long, hard battle is just beginning a 



CRUISE Demo 
Grim Comedy 

A demonstration was hastily announced 
by individuals in the Ottawa disarmament 
community as a response to the first test 
of the American cruise missile in Canada. 
Two days later, the Saturday afternoon 
demonstration attracted 200 people for a 
march past the Liberal Party Headquarters, 
the Litton Industries office (manufac¬ 
turers of the cruise missile guidance sys¬ 
tem) , the American Embassy and then back 
to the hill. 

The protest had no organizers, and 
the result was that no one was told when 
they were passing the Liberal HQ. For a 
few embarrassing moments, the demonstra¬ 
tors were unsure which building housed 
Litton, and cnce they had gathered in its 
shadow, it was discovered that the mega¬ 
phone had been lost. 

Nevertheless, those wishing to speak 
made the best of the situation. 

A statement was read by Ted Dyment, 
while blood was poured by Mark Scott. Both 
are networkers in the youth community. 
After stepping back to make way for the 
next speaker, Dyment was approached by two 
police officers (badge #324 and #755). 

Dyment accompanied them to their 
cruiser bit refused to get in and asked if 
he was under arrest. He was told by #324 
that if he didn't answer the officers' 
questions, he would be arrested for obs¬ 
tructing an officer in the course of his 
duty. With the demonstration moving away 
up the street, Dyment gave-in to the 



A 1982 Pentagon survey has been the 
cause of a great deal of concern, in 
Britain, over the use of drugs by US 
servicemen. The implications of drug use 
among nuclear weapons personnel has bean 
central to the controversy. 



officer's bullying and identified himself, 
his place of residence and phone number. 

The officers then got into their car 
and drove away, after telling Dyment that r 
he would be sent a summons for holding a 
demonstration without a permit. 

Dyment hurried after the route taken 
by the demonstration, confused at why he 
had been singled out from the crowd for 
such a charge (he didn't kribw it at the 
time, but another person had actually 
phoned and received a permit). 

It was the sight of Dyment' s cop- 
problems that allegedly triggered another 
demonstrator, Aby Weisfeld, to spray-paint 
"No Cruise" across the doors of the 
building housing the Litton office. With 
the security guard in hot pursuit, 
Weisfeld apparently ran back to the demon¬ 
stration which was now across the street 
from from the American Embassy. Here he 
was grabbed by the oops in what appeared- 
to the protestors to be a random act of 
harassment. This impression was reinforced 
by his statements to the crowd implying 
that he was innocent (he didn't see damage 
to the property of warmongers as a crimi¬ 
nal offense, and therefore, one couldn't 
be guilty). 

After Weisfeld had been shoved into a 
police-car, members of Youth Action for 
Peace encircled the cruiser and, with 
other protestors backing them up, refused 
to let the car leave. It was a commen¬ 
dable, if mis-informed, act of solidarity. 

Unfortunately, because of the lack of 
civil disobedience knowledge, the action 
quickly became nothing more than a scared 
nob confronting police. The result was the 
politically useless arrest of two young 
people on charges of obstructing police* 


The US military in Britain defended 
itself by saying that none of the 
"convicted" drug users were involved in 
key nuclear weapons duties. An American 
senior officer, who refused to be identi¬ 
fied, went cn to complain that, "These 
stories have the foot-prints of the peace 
movement all over them. Someone is trying 
to portray us as a bunch of potheads who 
can't be trusted with our fingers cn the 
trigger in order to get us out of here." 

The Pentagon survey shewed that 31.4 
percent of American servicemen in Europe 
admitted using drugs including marijuana, 
cocaine and LSD in the proceeding year 
Among young enlisted men the figure ex¬ 
ceeded 40 percent, and one in 10 admitted 
having been "high" at work sometime during 
the preceeding 12 months. 

The London Times quoted Dr. James 
Thompson, a senior psychology lecturer at 
Middlesex hospital, as suggesting that the 
use of drugs increased by at least 10 
times the chance of a serious nuclear war* 
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youth NETWORK news 


•Guelph* 

Of the five high schools in Guelph 
(including a Catholic school), only the 
Technical school is not yet represented 
among the 40 activists who rake up Youth 
United for Peace (YUP). Their general 
meetings are attended by a core group of 
about 20. 

As a very new group, YUP has not yet 
organized any actions beyond fund-raising. 
In the meantime, they are working with 
local groups, including the Peace Petition 
Caravan Campaign, and have had fifteen 
members travel to Toronto for the 10,000 
strong anti-cruise demonstration on April 
28th. 

The, mostly female, group is made up 
of 12 to 19 year-olds. They are familiar 
with consensus decision-making, and are 
intent on using non-authoritarian ways of 
organizing their peaceful resistance. They 
would enjoy letters from our readers■ 

Youth United for Peace 
45 Yorkshire St. N. 

Guelph, Ontario 
N1H 5A8 
(519) 822-0764 



•Lincoln* 

A group called Responsibility Ecology 
Action Collective Today (REACT) has risen 
from the ashes of a Grimsby, Ontario, youth 
centre that was forced to close three 
months after it opened. 

The closure was brought about when 
the young people who gathered at the 
centre began to be assaulted and barrassed 
by a violent rocker who had a passion for 
"killing punks". 

REACT sees this as a good exaitple of 
kids fighting one another over things like 
musical taste, instead of joining together 
to defeat systems that perpetuate 
violence. 

REACT has been working with the few 
peace groups in town (eg.the Green Party, 
Project Plowshares, the Oommittee for 
Mundialization). They have participated in 
lobbying the town council of Lincoln to 
declare the town "mundialized". This would 
mean a declaration of a World Community 
including gathering money for the United 
Nations and flying the UN flag. 

In the highschools, REACT has 
initiated a petition to stop the raising 
of farm animals as part of the animal 
husbandry course. They feel the suffering 
of the animals is a further 
desensitization of youth to the killing of 
living creatures ■ 

(XNTACT: REACT 

GENERAL DELIVERY 

BEAMSVILLE, ONTARIO 

LOR IBO 

(416) 957-7743 c/o Rob Keddy 


•Ottawa* 

Last February 13 th, Youth Action for 
Peace (YAP) held a solidarity vigil for 
the autonomous East German youth movement 
(see- last issue of Scream!). Every year at 
that time, the East Germans hold a vigil 
at Dresden, a city that was the target of 
an allied firebanbing which resulted in 
100,000 deaths. YAP's vigil was held at 
the American and Soviet embassies, because 
they are the ones planning to do it again 
except on a world-wide scale. 

After the vigil, the participants 
entered a large fur store bo hold an 
impromptu "die-in". This show of concern 
for the other residents of our earth 
caused considerable distress with the 
staff and customers. After departing, the 
demonstators found that the other stores 
on the street had locked their doors. 

The next main action in which YAP 
participated was the anti-cruise missile 
demonstration cn the Saturday after it 
flew over Canada. The events of that day 
are still the object of a great deal of 
debate within the group (see box). 

One of YAP's members, recently convic¬ 
ted of shoplifting, was given a court 
order to stay away from YAP for six 
months; apparently due to their 
"corrupting" influence. 

After the distribution of a banned 
underground newspaper (put out by the YAP 
collective of the Glebe Collegiate 
Institute ), cne of the members was suspen¬ 
ded for 3 days for "conduct injurious to 
the moral tone of the school" and "persis¬ 
tent opposition - to authority". later that 
same day another student was suspended for 
putting up a poster advertising a "snake- 
in''. This was organized to protest the 
privileges bald by teachers over students; 
their private smoking lounge was used as a 
symbol of the unneccessary and hateful 
segregation of the two groups. The result 
was that 30 people were either officially 
suspended or sent home for smoking in 
front of the office (out of the 100 people 
who showed up ). Since then the principal 
and vice principal have nade a point of 
visiting the advertisers in the "Catalyst" 
(the underground newspaper) in an attenpt 
to de-fund the mounting opposition to 
their rule. 

Meanwhile, a YAP collective has also 
started at Gloucester High School with 
some 30 people turning out for their first 
meeting. This collective has succeeded in 
becoming an official school club (with 
funding) and has already begun education- 
als and their own school paper called 
"Early Warning System". 

The group wasted no time in getting 
embroiled in a human rights dispute with 
the vice-principal over the suspension of 
Paul Arvisais, one of the members. 
Arvisais refused to stand for the Lord's 
prayer because it contradicted the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 
Surprised by such organized opposition, 
the Vice-Principal suddenly switched his 
reason for suspending Paul. In a phone 
call to Paul's mother the V-P claimed that 
the 'real reason" for the suspension was 

Paul's poor attendance in class. However, 
Paul had not skipped a class for months, 
due to past warnings. The V-P was caught 
lying. A truce was called. 

A collective has also sputtered into 
life at. the Lisgar Collegiate Institute. 
Its principal S.J. Glavin (vrell known as a 
right-wing nutbar) should provide endless 
opportunities for activists hunting for 
human rights violations. 


Currently in the grip of organiza¬ 
tional doldrums, YAP is attempting to 
redesign its structure. The plan is to 
have autonomous school collectives, affin¬ 
ity groups (including the recently formed 
wiirmins' caucus), and task collectives 
(finance, Art ion and Education) all of 
which are represented at YAP's general 
meeting. All proposals will have their 
details hashed out in these subgroups, 
before being brought to the general 
meeting. These general meetings continue 
to be held every Sunday at 6;00pm ■ 

For more information,contact : 

Youth Action for Peace 
444 Cambridge St. 

Ottawa,Ontario, Can. 

230-6609 


•QUEBEC* 


The Association Nationale des Etudi- 
ants* et Etudiantes du Quebec (ANEQ) has 
been flexing its muscle in opposition to 
the Quebec Government 1 s educational "re¬ 
form" plans. Representing 115,000 CESEP 
(senior high-school) and university stu¬ 
dents, ANEQ has called for "action and mo¬ 
bilization" in efforts to defeat the re¬ 
forms . 

Their first derand is that the Regle- 
rrent des Etudes Collegiales (REG), due to 
come into effect July 1, be withdrawn by 
the Quebec government. In the words of 
ANEQ's Secretary General, "The minor 
"gains" to be found in REC are far out¬ 
weighed by the serious economic and social 
consequences of the new diplomas and the 
increased power of the Ministry and the 
colleges over teachers and students. 
Through REC, we are returning to an era 
where students in vocational colleges were 
trained to do nothing except operate 
machines. Even worse, industrial interests 
will be calling the tune while taxpayers 
must pay the piper. " 

Another demand is the withdrawl of 
Bill 32, the "law concerning the accredit¬ 
ation and financing of students 1 associ¬ 
ations"; the experience of it's appli¬ 
cation since September, demonstrates it 
has dene nothing to solve the problem of 
the non-recognition of student associ¬ 
ations and has instead created new pro¬ 
blems for associations which previously 
had had none. 

The loans and bursaries system of the 
Ministry of Education is also in dispute. 
In addition, there are serious concerns 
about the present student financial aid 
system in view of the poor economic and 
employment situation for youth. 

Reaction to REC and accompanying 
issues began last November 15, when 3,000 
students demonstrated before the Quebec 
National Assembly, accompanied by a pro¬ 
vince-wide 24-hour strike. 
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Why Scream? 

Of the many remarks I 1 ve received about "Scream!", the 
most common are: "Why call it 'Scream 1 ?" and "It's too 
radical!". The two comments are definitely connected. Per¬ 
haps an explanation is due. 

Let me begin by giving the dictionary definition of 
scream which is an "utter piercing cry expressing terror, 
pain, vexation". The title "Scream!" was chosen above all 
others, as it best summarizes and characterizes the rage 
and frustration of feeling powerless to alter an increas¬ 
ingly frightening world. Screaming seems appropriate in a 
society where the maker of my garbage bags also makes deu¬ 
terium bomb parts. The act of screaming is also an outlet 
for anxiety (ever hear of primal scream therapy?) and it is 
a much saner and less destructive release of tension than 
many of the other typical forms of social pathology: rape, 
suicide, war, etc. 

As far as being too radical, I must begin again with the 
dictionary which gives radical as "naturally inherent, es¬ 
sential, fundamental, affecting the foundation, going to 
the root." The medical usage is "seeking to ensure removal 
of all diseased tissues"; if we imagine our society as a 
body politic infested with the cancers of sexism, racism, 
ageism, apathy, and the other forms of the 'disease 1 then 
the comparison to radical surgery is not lost. A radical 
position cannot be dismissed out of hand when we examine 
the outcome of the traditional and less radical forms of 
solving our problems; the 'success' of arms talks and the 
United Nations are cases in point. As young people faced 
with chronic unemployment, the threat of nuclear annihil¬ 
ation, environmental collapse, an increasing suicide rate 
for our peer group, and the ghastly images of the third 
world, we have no shortage of things or justifications 
to "Scream!" about. 

By Peter Eady 




On April 2nd, 1984, 14 activists from 
several different cities were fined for a 
civil disobedience action held last 
September. The 14, including 3 members of 
Ottawa’s Youth Action for Peace, were 
charged with "public mischief" for 
blocking the road in front of the External 
Affairs building in Ottawa, and preventing 
people from driving in to work there. 

We were protesting Canadian foreign 
policy in Central America. Particularly 
obnoxious is the way Canada presents 
itself as a champion of human rights when 
it’s in the spotlight, such as the U.N, 
but then covertly aids the mass murder and 
torture occuring in the area. 

Our trial started with testimonies 
explaining the brutalities in Central 


America from people who had spent time 
there, and an El Salvadorean refugee. Also 
brought to the stand was Jean-Jacques 
Bastian, ^from*the Central American Affairs 
Desk at External Affairs. We proceeded to 
outline Canadian involvement in Central 
America and the consequences of that 
involvement. 

After the basic facts had been 
presented, each person was given the oppor¬ 
tunity to testify on their own account. 
Many excellent testimonies were made, but 
these were (as expected) ignored by the 



legal system. We were all found guilty and 
charged $50 each, save two who were reser¬ 
ved sentencing until a report could be 
made, as a criminal record could endanger 
their chance for future jobs as relief 
workers. 

What this trial proves, and which 
gets proven everyday, is that there is no 
room in the system for people with a 
conscience. The legal system screws acti¬ 
vists once again, and the murder and rep¬ 
ression of the peoples of Central America 
continues unchecked. 

Obviously, we were guilty. But of 
what? Of caring enough to take action? Of 
thinking? Of putting human lives above 
corporate profits? 

So while more bodies get added to the 
pile, the Canadian government tries to 
shut up their opposition with $50 fines. 
Even they aren 1 1 dumb enough to think 
that’ll work.. .People will continue to act 
out of conscience and knowledge, people 
will continue to oppose and expose the 
Canadian supported slaughter in Central 
America, and people will continue to re¬ 
sist a system that protects the real 
guilty parties ■ 

By Kevin Thomas 


YINs Statement of Principles 

Scream is published by the Youth 
Information Network (YIN), and is intended 
as a networking tool for high school and 
university aged people who are already 
involved with social justice issues. 

YIN is dedicated to the political, 
cultural and spiritual anpcwerment of 
young people. This is achieved through the 
distribution of alternative media which 
record the ideas and positive actions that 
have been taken by youth. 

The YIN collective publishes articles 
which are literate, infonrative and do not 
advocate the oppression of any person on 
the basis of age, gender, race, social 
class, religion, sexual orientation (etc). 


Help Wanted! 

Young oanmitted social activists are 
needed for the endless tasks related to 
the production of Scream. 

Any inquiries, articles or pictures 
can be addressed to: 



126 York St., Suite 202 
Ottawa, Ontario, K1H 5T5 
(613) 230-7399 


The following people (in alphabetical 
order) belong to the Youth Information 
Network: 

Julie Ann Brunet 
Rick Dixon 
Sue Dyment 
Ted Dyment 
Peter Eady 
Marilyn Lumsden 
Mark Scott 
Kevin Thomas 

Peripheral activists include: 
Stephanie Bernstein, Steve Brearton, 
Michelle Friend, Michael Fuller, Tamara 
Anne MacFadden, Anne Melide, Maria Paken- 
ham, Toby Sanger. 

Many thanks to CUP, Etna, Den, John 
and Paul. 

























































































































CRISIS in the 

Peace Movements 


the NEW 
COLD WAR 

in HIGH - TECH 


By MARK SCOTT 

American Foreign policy makers, re¬ 
sponsible for devising the Cold War Truman 
Doctrine, were not seriously concerned 
with the possible threat of a Soviet 
attack upon Western Europe. The motivating 
factor behind the creation of the doctrine 
was to instill in the Western population 
the prospect of creeping communism, as a 
justification for internal repression at 
home and foreign intervention abroad. 

During the years of 1939-1945, State 
Departement planners and members of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, were com¬ 
missioned to study the effects of the 
Second World War upon America 's world geo¬ 
political position. By 1942, the ,r War and 
Peace Studies" program had already came 
to the conclusion that the U.S. would 
enter the post-war period in a position of 
great world dominance. 


It then became the American planners 1 
task to organize the world in a way that 
would allow the U.S. to keep their own 
internal economic structure intact. The 
"Grand Area" concept was developed to 
accomodate these aims; the minimal area 
that would have to remain "open" (open for 
U.S. exploitation and the repatriation of 
profits) to investment would have to in- 
elude the entire Western hemisphere and 
South-test Asia; the maximum area would be 
the entire planet. 

To accomplish such a task, it would 
be necessary to gain domestic support for 
an aggressive American foreign policy and 
the transfer of resources from the poor to 
the rich. This would prove difficult con¬ 
sidering that the Second World War was 
just ending and the American population 
was no longer interested in renewed 
internationnal conflict. The U.S.S.R. 
provided the perfect ideoligical excuse 
for America's first post-war military 
intervention. 

Coming out of the Second World War, 
the U.S.S.R.'s world power was consider¬ 
ably weaker in comparison to the U.S.. The 
war had created great strains upon the 
Soviet economy and had severely weakened 
their military force. 

In 1947, Britain asked the U.S. to 
intervene militarily in Greece, after 
announcing that they could no longer 
successfully repress the Greek resistance 


movement in that country. The Truman 
Doctrine ted been formulated for just such 
an occasion. By portraying the Greek 
resistance movement as a Soviet plot to 
gain access to the Middle-test and Western 
Europe, U.S. planners managed to muster up 
the domestic support necessary in order to 
proceed according to plan. 

The U.S. was successful in channeling 
arms, troops, and economic aid to the 
Greek dictatorship regardless of the scope 
and severity of the crimes they were 
perpetrating. This ms greatly facilitated 
by a total media black-out at hare. Tens 
of thousands were forced into concentra¬ 
tion camps without trial, while many dis¬ 
senters faced firing squads; even mss 
population displacements were effectively 
carried-out with hardly so much as a trace 
in the American media! 

The defeat of the Greek nationalists 
(what amounted to the former anti-nazi 
resistance) was carried out in system¬ 
atic brutality with American institutions 
lining up in goose-step fashion behind 
their government's foreign policy. This 
set up the basic framework that the U.S. 
international code of conduct would model 
itself upon throughout the following 
decades. 

In 1950, the general feeling among 
U.S. foreign planners was that their 
attempt to economically absorb the Soviet 
Union into the "Grand-Area" ted failed, 
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and their efforts to address internal 
economic conditions were no closer to a 
solution. In response, the military minded 
Hawks introduced bill NSC-68 to renew 
international conflict. By providing 
military aid to warring ethnic groups, 
within the U.S.S.R., the Americans hoped 
to destabilize the Soviet state. 

In the 1960*3, the American-Soviet 
missile gap was used as an excuse for 
increased U.S. military spending. It was 
discovered soon afterwards in a document 
available to military strategists that the 
gap favoured the U.S. at a ratio of 10 to 
one. Two of Kennedy’s top advisers had 
critcized the previous Eisenhower adminis¬ 
tration for its lack of firmness in inter¬ 
national affairs... In 1958, Eisenhower 
dispatched an aircraft carrier equiped 
with nuclear rockets to the coast of 
Lebanon during an invasion! 

Vietnam proved to be a major 
catastrophe for American foreign planners. 
The deficit funding that fueled it, accom¬ 
panied by the ever increasing refusal of 
large segments of the U.S. domestic 
population to support the war effort, led 
to a gradual decline of the U.S. dollar in 
relation to its Japanese and European 
counterparts. By 1968, the U.S. trade 
balance with Japan tipped in Japan’s 
favour. The economic repercussions of the 
Vietnam war eventually led to an American 
pull-out. 


By the end of the Vietnam Whr, 
American military priorities had also 
changed; an irrevokable shift had occured 
towards the aquisition of high technology 
weaponry. War could now be waged against a 
distant opponent without greatly endanger¬ 
ing the lives of American soldiers. 

To clean-up its reputation, a peanut 
farmer from Georgia rode into the presi¬ 
dency, with the promise of restoring 
America’s commitircsnt to the protection of 
human rights around the world. Somehow the 
human rights campaign succeeded in bring¬ 
ing Americans, and even Western Europeans, 
to the belief that U.S. institutions had 
always had the best of intentions, and 
that those who had corrupted America's 
foreign policy had new been purged (Water¬ 
gate) . 

Foreign policy planners could never 
have achieved such a spectacular "white¬ 
wash ” if it hadn ! t been for the complete 
cooperation it recieved from the U.S. 
media in blocking out American aggressions 
in the Third World. 

One outstanding example is Fast 
Timor. In 1974, this small island off the 
Indonesian coast, was granted its independ¬ 
ence from Portugual. A great amount of oil 
exists off the Timorese coast, and In¬ 
donesia wanted access to it, and the U.S. 
was there to protect its own interests. 


For these reasons, the U.S. had to 
accelerate the pace with which it updated 
its conventional capacity, so that it 
could have the ability to counter its own 
weaponry in the hands of enemy Third World 
nations. 

With the Vietnam Syndrome dying down 
in American public opinion, it was only a 
matter of time before some international 
crisis could be used to whip up a war 
frenzy. U.S. planners were quite shocked, 
however, when the crisis turned out to be 
the toppling of the Shah of Iran. This 
country was very important to the U.S. 
(the re-establishment of the Peacock 
Throne was originally aided by the CIA), 
due to the immense strategic power it 
wielded over the Middle East oil re¬ 
sources . 

The Hysteria which led to the taking 
of American hostages by Iranian students, 
was quickly transferred to North America, 
where demonstrators gathered before the 
White House carrying "Nuke Iran" placards. 

Although a nuclear option was actual¬ 
ly presented to President Carter, the 
political reprecussions, even with an 


When Nixon was re-elected to power in 
1973, the U.S. was faced with relatively 
prospering European and Japanese econo¬ 
mies . The Americans feared that these 
competitors would form a closed market 
with the Middle-East and Africa, and 
further errode American hegemony. Nixon’s 
decision to impose neo-merchantalist trade 
measures (import-export trade restric¬ 
tions) proved to be very unpopular with 
high ranking business officials whose 
interests were being threatened. The Water¬ 
gate scandals and Nixon’s impeachment came 
soon afterward. 




With the awareness of two million 
dead Vietnamese, and 50,000 American lives 
lost, the American population became very 
distrustful of their government’s foreign 
policy; nor would they ever tolerate the 
high costs in American lives that would 
result from another war. 


In 1975, the Indonesian government 
undertook a massive campaign of genocide 
to rid the island of its Timorese popula¬ 
tion, and resettle it with Indonesians. 
The U.S. supplied 90% of the military 
equipment which the Indonesian army needed 
in order to carry out the slaughter. By 
1979, half of the 600,000 inhabitants of 
East Timor had been murdered. The use of 
concentration camps, forced starvation, 
and the use of horrific torture techniques 
have been well documented. The U.S. was 
instrumental in providing the Indonesians 
with chemical defoliants, napalm, attack 
helicopters, naval ships, machine guns and 
rockets. 

Senator Daniel P. Moynihan was com¬ 
missioned to the United Nations to block 
any efforts to provide food and medical 
assistance to the Timorese victims. In his 
memoirs, Moynihan commented on how proud 
he was of his success at the U.N., and 
made a comment to the effect that the 
ratio of casualties inflicted cn the Timor¬ 
ese was comparable to the Russian losses 
during the Nazi invasion. 

It wasn’t until 1979, that East Timor 
recieved any attention in the corporate 
press. The article appeared in the Washing¬ 
ton Post; it reported that the East Timor¬ 
ese were suffering from a massive drought, 
and that the U.S. was doing everything in 
its power to provide food and medical aid 
to its victims. 

Enough said about American commit¬ 
ments to human rights during the seven¬ 
ties . 

Throughout the seventies, the U.S. 
would sell its best military equipment to 
friendly Third World nations who, in 
return, would protect U.S. interests in 
that area. 

The catch to this policy is that 
Third World nations are not known to be 
extremely stable, and should a government 
be overthrown by its population, the 
weapons could fall into unfriendly hands. 
It would prove very costly for the U.S. to 
attack a country equipped with sophisti¬ 
cated American technology. Another danger 
was that these high technology weapons 
might even be studied and mass produced, 
perhaps in league with other unfriendly 
states. 



hysterical public, would make the benefits 
from such a course highly quest ionable. 
The best conventional response that was 
mustered, was a planned commando raid on 
the compound in which the hostages were 
being kept. When the mission became a 
tragic failure, the event became a new 
Alamo for supporters of the U.S. Rapid 
Deployment Force to remind people about. 

When President Ronald Reagan signed 
the National Security Decision Document 
13, in 1981, another milestone was laid on 
the road to an even more aggressive 
American foreign policy. The official 
policy of the United States of America, is 
now to be prepared to initiate, fight and 
win a nuclear war. 

This means that public opposition to 
actually fighting a lengthy conventional 
war (including nuclear, biological, and 
chemical weapons), must be squashed. 

It was in response to the politi¬ 
cization of large numbers of people in the 
sixties, that the Trilateral Connission, 
























representing the ruling elites of the 
Western industrialized nations, published 

a document called "The Crisis of Demo¬ 
cracy". It interpreted public partici¬ 

pation in decision-making as a threat to 
democracy; something which must be sup¬ 
pressed if "democracy" were to remain 

intact. 

The deployment of Cruise and Pershing 
II missiles in Europe, despite the fact 
that they have not been sufficiently test¬ 
ed, certainly helps to fortify the false 
atmosphere of crisis between the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R.. It also provides a direct 
attack cn the European peace movement. Had 
the U.S. backed-down and not deployed the 
missiles, it would have been a victory for 
the peace movement and an added push to 
the neutralist sentiments which are urging 
Europe to break away from U.S. economic 
dominance. 

The war-fighting technology of the 
Cruise is also being used to terrorize 
Third World nations. Ihe missiles being 
installed in Fort Worth, Texas, have no 
use except in wars in Central America. 
Missiles fired from their new base in 
Comiso, Italy, can barely reach the Soviet 
Union, but they go right through the 
Middle East and North Africa (taking in 
the whole of Libya). The fleet of Cruise¬ 
carrying ships, to be based in New York 
harbour, can be dispatched to any comer 
of the globe. 


There is a widely held myth in the 
Western population that nuclear weapons 
have never been "used" by the U.S. since 
it vaporized a couple hundred thousand 
Japanese at the end of World War II. Al¬ 
though these weapons have never been 
exploded in rnr, the threat of their use 
has been used to accomplish American 
foreign policy on at least twenty occas- 
sions since 1945. 

Examples include the November 30, 
1950, warning by President Truman that he 
was prepared to use the bomb if Chinese 
troops didn't allow American Marines, sur¬ 
rounded at the Choisin Reservoir, to 
escape. Eisenhower * s secret threats 
against the Chinese in 1953, Secretary of 
State Dulles offer of three tactical nu¬ 
clear weapons to aid French forces trapped 
at Dien Bien Phu (Vietnam), the "Lebanon 
Crisis" of 1958, the Cuban Missile Crisis 
of 1962, Nixon*s threats against the North 
Vietnamese at the Geneva Peace Talks of 
1969; all of these are examples of this 
"diplomacy by other means". 

The credibility of such threats has 
gone down as the domestic opposition to 
them has gone up. Nixon later wrote that 
his threats didn’t work on the Vietnamese, 
because their leaders recognized that 
there were too many Americans in the 
streets (the anti-war movement). 


A new "big stick" is being perfected, 
through the ability to launch a fast, high 
tech assault deep into "enemy" territory. 
This requires increased agility, decep¬ 
tion, firepower and cormunication. The 
name of this strategy is Airland Battle . 

The min objective focuses cn Army 
readiness. This means being capable of 
waging war in any part of the globe on a 
"no notice" basis and within the three 
days of war: 

1) To deter the day before war 

2) To fight and win the day of war 

3) Terminate conflict the day after 
■war in a manner that is acceptable to 
the U.S. 


To tighten the carmun i cat ion between 
the Army and the Air Force (the prime 
factor in Airland Battle), the U.S. has 
introduced the satellite Global Position¬ 
ing System. This will allow air and ground 
forces to find their position and target 
their weapons with more precision. 



NAVSTAR will consist of eighteen 
geo-position satellites orbiting the earth 
by the position of the stars. When the 
program is completed, in 1990, soldiers 
will be able to communicate directly with 
the satellite through a computer that will 
fit in a backpack. 

Thus, a U.S. "advisor" in El Salvador 
(or anywhere else) with this equipment can 
be a politically safe way of drastically 
affecting a fight without committing 
American combat forces. 

In the words of an officer of the 
U.S. Southern Command, based in Panama, 
the use of American forces and equipment 
in Central America is problematic: "Inform¬ 
ation is the best thing we give these 

countries. Even if you give them steel 

helmets and flak vests and advanced wea¬ 
pons, if they don't have the information, 
they might as well stay in garrison." 

(Toronto Star 5/16/84) 

A recent example of the use of satel¬ 
lites as a critical support for ground 

forces, is the 1980 Iranian fiasco, brief¬ 
ly described in the New York Times Maga¬ 
zine (4/18/82) . Operation Ricebcwl, the 
military attempt to rescue the U.S. Em¬ 
bassy personnel in Tehran, could not have 
taken place without the use of satellites. 
The KH-11 reconnaissance satellite was 
used to determine where in the Embassy com¬ 
pound the personnel were located, and to 
scout out the route the Delta Team would 
take. This initial reconnaissance was 
backed up by an on-the-spot inspection of 
the route by former Green Beret Major 
Richard Meadows, who radioed his report to 
the mission's headquarters via satellite. 

Once the Delta Team reached Iran, 
they were to use rock and brush to form 
letters on the ground which could be seen 
by KH-11. The choice of letters and their 
orientation would indicate the status and 
intentions of the Team. While deployed in 
Egypt, prior to the assault. Delta Team 
members periodically rushed to take cover 
in a hanger to escape detection by Soviet 
reconnaissance satellites. And Secretary 
of Defense, Harold Brown, was in direct 
voice contact with the commander of the 
Delta Team, when the decision was made to 
abort the mission. 

It is the position of the U.S. Nu¬ 
clear Freeze movement, and its Canadian 
counterpart, to ignore such recent mili¬ 
tary developments, because they do not 
directly affect the well-being of the 
North American population. Their argument 
is that, should there ever be a nuclear 
war, all of humanity would perish and that 
this threat is by far the single most im¬ 
portant issue of the day. 

This myopic view of the issues of the 
Cold War would seem absurd bo the napalm 
victims in East Timor? just as the desire 
for a "civilized" debate on the "cost" of 
the Arms Race, would be totally lost on El 
Salvadoran parents forced to watch the tor¬ 
ture of their children as a means of get¬ 
ting them to reveal information about the 
rebels. 














































For most people involved in the peace 
movement, the daily agony of the non- 
white, non-middle class, non-male world, 
is of oily passing interest; a regrettable 
reality, but one whose causes we dare not 
examine, lest we find sane thing rotten at 
the core of our society. The call for 
the sort of radical change such an examin¬ 
ation would bring, would endanger the sup¬ 
port of the liberals because, afer all, 
change must happen slowly. Right? 

Dr. Don Bates, a professor of the His¬ 
tory of Medicine, at McGill University, 
and a member of the Canadian Cemmittee of 
the Peace Petition Caravan Canpaign, made 
precisely such a devil's pact. He was 
quoted in "The Peace Calendar", in April 
of this year, when he advocated that NATO 
"must adopt a 'no first-use 1 policy and 
reorganize its conventional forces accord¬ 

ingly " . 

Instead of using the call for disarm¬ 
ament as the basis for increased activity 
on the various causes of militarism 
(alienation and violence based cn sex, 
race, age, class...), the decision to 
water-down the politics of the movement, 
really leaves us with an anti-missile move¬ 
ment; not a peace movement. In their 
search for the lowest common demominator 
with which to build their movement, the 
liberals have placed the health of its 
politics, and the future of the world's 
oppressed, in jeopardy. 

The following are a few of the tan¬ 
talizing new "conventional" weapons to be 
used in Airland Battle, (but ignored by 
the mainsteam peace movement): 

Feel-Air Explos ives (FAE) : These 

munitions disperse a cloud of highly vol¬ 
atile fuel which, when ignited, causes an 
atmospheric up-draft which can flatten 
entire city blocks. An FAE used in Vietnam 
was described by observers as "the closest 
thing to a nuclear bomb". 

Self Forging Fragments : Metal 

disks, called "skeet", that get shaped 
into cones by the force of ejection frdm 
exploding submunitions. "228 Skeets" is 
the nams of a precision sulmnunition rocket 
launcher. Fifty to sixty aircraft loaded 
with these weapons can destroy 60 percent 
of a Soviet tank formation, while it would 
take some 5,500 sorties using 33,000 tons 
of normal bombs and rockets, or 25 one 
kilo ton nuclear weapons, to do the same 
job. (Taken from the May 21st edition of 
The Economist, 1983) 

Multi-Launch Rocket System (MLRS): 
As depicted in the February-March 1983 
issue of Nato's Fifteen Nations, "MLRS 
turns a ripple into a tidal wave. It rip¬ 
ple-fires 12 rockets in less than a min¬ 
ute . And it 1 s easy to operate." These roc¬ 
kets plaster targets, up to 30 kilometres 
away, with thousands of specific mission 
sufcmunitions (grenades and shaped charges, 
or anti-tank mines, or terminally-guided 
anti-armour warheads). 

An integral part of the American 
battle strategy is the use of chemical and 
biological warfare. In 1983 Summer issue 
of the Nuclear Free Press, Julie Morgan 
and Derek Rasmussen describe the situation 
as follows: 


The Pentagon hopes to allocate $1.6 
billion of its five-year (1984-1988) de¬ 
fence programme to chemical warfare, 
"primarily for medical purposes" but also 
for the development of BINARY weapons 
(barbs and. shells which combine two separ¬ 
ate chemicals "harmless in themselves" at 
the moment of firing, when they combine to 
create a deadly, non-nuclear, "critical 
mass"). 



Biological and chemical weapons in¬ 
clude the following: 

•"Ncn-lethal" drugs - immobilizing or 
debilitating agents to temporarily in¬ 
capacitate the population. This includes 
so-called "riot control agents" to be used 
to put down domestic insurrection, which 
are also attractive to the Army for the 
purpose of quelling enemy civilian popu¬ 
lations (as was likely planned for the 
Iranian captors during the attempted hos¬ 
tage rescue). 

•Toxic chemical weapons, either fatal 
or capable of causing permanent, serious 
physiological damage. This catagory in¬ 
cludes, for example.- nerve gas (of which 
the U.S. has stockpiled enough to kill the 
world population 4,000 times over). 

•Biological weapons, pr iirar i ly 
through bacteriological contamination of 
the air or water supply... new potentially 
more devastating than ever due to advances 
in DNA research. One of the newest refine¬ 
ments in this field is the development of 
"ethnic chemical weapons", which exploit 
"naturally occurring differences" (such as 
varient factors in blood type) to exter¬ 
minate a given racial, colour, or gender 
group rather than the entire population. 

All of these weapons are considered 
to be "conventional" (such a reassuring 
word), and, therefore, an attractive alter¬ 
native to nuclear missiles. These are com¬ 
bined with small, tactical nuclear weapons 
to create the "lowering of 'the nuclear 
threshhold 

If the peace movement hopes to accom¬ 
plish its purported goals , it will be 
neccessary for it to broaden its analysis 
to include the causes of militarism by 
linking up with the various straggles 
against sexism, racism and poverty. As it 
lends support for the struggles in the 
Third World nations, it will also need to 
develop a theory and practice of non¬ 
violent resistance in North America. 

People must recognize that our pre¬ 
sent social structure is very much to 
blame for social conditions abroad, and 
the various manifestations of violence we 
witness at home. As individuals, we are 
all to some extent to blame for the pre¬ 
sent social catastrophy and we will have 
to re-examine how we live our daily lives 
and tow we take on the responsibility of 
creating a truly non-violent society H 
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Civil 

Disobedience 

Works! 


The Canadian peace movement has been 
handed a major political victory by Ronald 
Keating, president of Litton Industries. 

The ccnpany, backed by $20 million in 
federal grants, currently produces the 
r —^fc^dance for the U.S. cruise missile, but 
was not invited to submit proposals for 
the advanced "stealth" version of the 
controversial weapon. 

In an internal newsletter to his 
employees early this year, Mr .Keating 
wrote: "It is obvious that it was not for 
the lack of quality, nor lack of 
technology or a competitive price but 
something far more sinister that prevented 
us frcm being invited to bid on that 
programme." The newsletter included 
pictures of protesters demonstrating at 
the plant and being dragged away by 
police, part of a three year harassment 
campaign by the peace movonent. Litton .was 
also the target of a bombing, in 1982, by 
an underground group calling itself 
"Direct Action". Mr. Keating continued his 
attack on the protesters, blaming them for 
the loss of the contract: "These people 
have caused very serious damage to our 
company". 

In an interview, he fumed that, "They 
(the protesters) are an irritant, they get 
a lot of publicity.. .and the Americans 
read every damn piece of it. They (the 
Americans) assure us they understand... but 
nobody else has been bombed." He con¬ 
tinues : "That was not the cnly way we were 
hurt in the marketplace; the additional 
security that we that we have had to put 
around our facility has cost us over $2 
million, money which aould make us more 
corrpetitive and further ensure the future 
of all of us." 

Mr. Keating said that because each 
component for the cruise is produced at 
two locations for security reasons, Litton 
still has a chance to be carte the "second 
source" contractor for the guidance system 
of the advanced weapon. "We're putting a 
lot of pressure, with the help of the 
(federal) government. " But he added that 
"pressure frcm these people (peace acti¬ 
vists) is making the Americans lode twice 
at second-sourcing in Canada."* 


YOUTH NEWS 

Continued From Page 3 

On February 20th, the students of 
Sorel and St. Hyacinthe CBGEPs went on 
strike for 24 hours. The St. Hyacinthe 
students also occupied administration 
offices. On the 21st, collective action 
was organized in CBGEPs Vieux Montreal 
(day and evening) and Lionel Groulx (in 
Ste Therese). The students of CBGEP 
Rosemont paid a visit to MNA Gilbert 
Paquette. On the 22nd, three CEGEPs from 
the Eastern townships (Sherbrooke, 
Victoriaville and Thetford Mines) were 
shut down the whole day. On the 23rd, 
CBGEP de I'Outaouais in Hull and Limoilou 
in Qubec closed their doors, while the stu¬ 
dents at CBGEP Mantane held a study day on 
REC. Classes were cancelled because a 
general assembly was planned. 

Yves Berube, the new Education Min¬ 
ister found his first media conference 
somewhat short lived. The March 12th 
conference held at the Hyatt Regency 
hotel, was to be the official unveiling of 
REC. 

No sooner had it begun than a barrage 
of students and teachers stormed the room. 
The uproar lasted for twenty minutes as 
people milled about, waving picket signs, 
made noise, and generally desupted the 
event. As Berube attempted to respond to 
ardent reporters who thrust microphones 
into his face, he was drowned out by cries 
of "REC, REC, n f est pas correct" and other 
slogans. 



Berube made his way to the lobby and 
then into a back room. At this point an 
aggressive shoving match broke out between 
his bodyguards and the protesters. The 
arrival of 15 police who began to restrain 
the protesters, were greeted with cries of 
"fascism" and "repression". 

After this, Berube held a media-only 
conference and then joined in an invit¬ 
ation-only reception* 
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Continued From Page One 

extensive Soviet civil defense program de¬ 
signed to paint nuclear war as survivable, 
oily 3% of the young people thought that 
they and their families would survive one. 
This compares to 16% of American students 
in a similar study* 

Fewer Soviet than American youth 
believed a nuclear war would happen in 
their lifetimes, and an overwhelming 93% 
thought that nuclear holocaust was avoid¬ 
able, while only 65% of American students 
thought so. The researchers explained that 
Soviet children are "very active in trying 
to prevent nuclear war. They sign peti¬ 
tions to send to NATO, they belong to 
International Friendship Clubs. 

The message they get is that their 
activities are helpful, and this gives 
them a sense of hope. American kids aren f t 
as involved, and there is more despair." 

And it's not as though there is an 
age limit on anxiety: "Children are ex¬ 
tremely sensitive to their environment," 
warns Dr. Frank Sommers, president of 
Canadian Physicians for Social Responsibi¬ 
lity, "They will sense if their parents 
have anxiety about the issue. Certainly an 
average youngster older than age seven is 
capable of picking up details and asking 
some fundamental questions. " 

Traditionally, youth movements occur 
when young people have felt, at some defi¬ 
nite point in history, disempowered and 
alienated from the values of an older 
generation, and they were recognized by 
that older generation as a counterforce to 
be denounced as disrespectful, rebellious, 
and revolutionary. The rejection of exis¬ 
ting power structures, and the resulting 
pursuit of new political ideals, new sexu¬ 
ality and new spirituality, are all charac¬ 
teristics of the great youth movements of 
history. 

Social historians like Friedrich Heer 
describe how the young people of ancient 
Greece began "evolving a sort of counter¬ 
culture of their cwn, openly directed 
against the established customs of their 
parents. It rejected all existing educa¬ 
tional patterns and social conventions. It 
proclaimed sexual freedom and sought new 
political saviours and new gods." 

He goes on to describe a Raman ver¬ 
sion of the same thing, "Growing up in the 
shadow of Sulla’s brutal dictatorship, 
people of Cicero’s age recognized that the 
ideals entrenched in the minds of their 
parents were only ’decorative slogans of 
self interest ’. These Reman city dwellers 
saw themselves as a lost generation, tom 
between rebellion and resignation. " Sound 
familiar? 

The humbling extent to which these 
feeling echo our own can be found in hun¬ 
dreds of other examples, big and small, 
throughout history. Patterns characteris¬ 
tic of youth can be recognized in many of 
the groups of idealists of the 
pre-Constantine Christian era in Asia 
Minor, Syria, Egypt, North Africa and 


Spain (communities which were often led by 
women). 

A good example of the joy, 
enthusiasm, and contempt for death typical 
of the youth movements of 12th and 13th 
century Europe (and viewed with amazement 
by their Church-supported enemies) can be 
found in the young militants who fought 
against the French crusaders * army in 
Toulouse. Women as young as twelve fought 
bravely beside their husbands and brothers 
in defense of the city that had long been 
the stronghold of the Albigenses, a reli¬ 
gious revival movement outside of the 
Christian Church. 

Two years after driving the English 
from Orleans at the age of seventeen, Joan 
of Arc was captured and turned at the 
stake as a witch; thus, becoming the per¬ 
petual symbol of valiant European youth. 
At her execution, she was surrounded by 
sympathetic Franciscan monks, whose vows 
to aid the poor and the down-trodden took 
the form of a revolutionary youth movement 
until it was ultimately brought to its 


knees by the powers that be (in this case, 
the papacy). 

Indeed, it seems this is the normal 
ending for such movements. Friedrich Heer 
again: "History has shown that youth move¬ 
ments flare up suddenly at the crisis 
points of a civilization and are often 
just as suddenly stamped out. Their 
leaders fall or flee, their comrades dis¬ 
perse. The hidden after-effects are often 
not seen for generations, and then not 
always recognized for what they are: fire 
from the ashes. The immortality of the 
great youth movements of history rests on 
a series of short-lived dramatic events, 
each uncompleted, imperfect and apparently 
' unvictorious. 

Just by growing up in North America, 
most of us were raised with silver spoons 
lodged in our throats. Even our invisible 
poor enjoy a degree of stability that 
would be envied by their cousins in the 
Third World. 

After all, the options open to North 
American youth are a show-case for every 
thing humanity has strained these 
thousands of years to accomplish. As the 
children of that 10% humanity controlling 
90% of the world’s wealth, we have been 
neatly insulated from the terror and blood¬ 
shed that feeds our vairpire-like 
affluence. 

That insulation is coming apart on 
the nuclear war issue. Dumb, middle-class 
kids with all the political -backbone of 
rag dolls, are now having their oozy world 
tom apart in a flash of reality. The 
terror that our society exports to the 
Third World...has finally come home! 

The foundation of our movement is 
built on the selfish fear of not growing 
up, and the anger at being cheated out 
of our future. It is a knee-jerk survival 
instinct, and it does not necessarily lead 
to supporting disarmament; taking refuge 
in the familiar myth of deterrence, or 
even civil defense, are ‘Ear £x 
options in peoples * minds. 
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As activists, it is our job to expose 
the arguments of all militarists as 
terroristic; we must leam to draw the web 
of issues together in a common struggle 
against all forms of oppression, be it 
nuclear holocaust, or a woman afraid to 
walk home at night. 

In doing so, it is inevitable that we 
must face the curse of our artificially 
prolonged childhood: irresponsibility, 

lack of initiative, and the general impres¬ 
sion that organizing revolutionary change 
is like throwing a party. 

This inability of most young people 
to stay committed to a project is not 
surprising given that the responsibilities 
they've accepted in the irovement are pro¬ 
bably among the first they've ever actual¬ 
ly chosen . A sheltered and/or powerless 
childhood is not widely known as a 
breeding ground for responsible decision 
making. This is known as "youth 
oppression". 

While newcomers to the youth movement 
struggle to threw off this ageism, it is 
important that they are provided with the 
kind of support that lets them feel the 
growth of the movement and their own power 
within it. Regular meetings and news¬ 
letters , educational workshops, exciting 
demonstrations, and organized, frequent, 
friendly telephone calls, all help to 
plug the members into a ccumunity they are 
a part of. 

All of this takes a well-structured 
organization, capable of teaching a steady 
flew of new members the sort of skills 
they'll need to participate in the group, 
without the group degenerating into a 
close clique of friends. 

We must leam to build organizations 
that are cooperative and consensual, not 
the regimented chains-of-ccmmand with 
which our parents are so ccmfortable. 
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It is natural for people to have 
different priorities, different skills, 
and different energy levels; groups must 
recognize capable individuals and give 
then the authority to carry out certain 
duties. If this authority is always open 
to review, with the individual making 
regular reports bo the group, and facing 
new elections-by-consensus after their 
term is up, the power of the group remains 
unchallenged. 

This non-oppressive way of organizing 
gets- the job done, while guarding against 
idol worship, celebrities, messiahs, and 
imperious leaders. It also allows "affir¬ 
mative action" to take place; assuring 
that 50% of the jobs are done by women, 
and that minorities are veil represented. 

What we are doing by being "anti¬ 
authoritarian", is recognizing that our 
real enemy is what Theodore Roszak label¬ 
led "the Technocracy"; the various systems 
employing technicians whose job it is to 
"manage" a population. This applies 
whether you have been slapped for "talking 
back" to your elders, or thrown into jail 
for opposing the arms race; either way, 
you have been bullied and coerced because 
your ideals conflict with those of your 
masters. 

Once we surrender to these managerial 
elites, the wishes and best interests of 
the people are suddenly hostage to the 
limitations of our leaders. In the case of 
current "arms control" talks (often con¬ 
fused with disarmament talks), we are now 
in a position where Ronald Reagan can’t 
compromise because his re-election depends 
of his tough anti-Soviet stance, and the 
Soviets can't oempramise because it 
would be seal as a victory for Reagan and 
help his re-election. Our "leaders" are 
locked into a way of relating to each 
other which assures that no progress will 
be nade.. .and the Doomsday Clock keeps 
ticking. 


This masochistic urge to be 
led-dewn-the-garden-path by those offering 
fast, superficial answers to complex 
problems, is a disease that manifests 
itself irrespective of 
left-wing/right-wing divisions. This 
disease requires individuals to commit 
moral and intellectual suicide, and it 
must be stoutly resisted; 

"The movement sloppily squandered 
much of its moral authority. Too much of 
the leadership, and sane of the rank and 
file, slid into a romance with the other 
side. If Napalm was evil, then the other 
side was endowed with nobility. If the 
American flag was dirty then the National 
Liberation Front flag was clean...In 1969, 
when zealots chanting "Ho, Ho, Ho Chi 
Minh" confronted other zealots chanting 
"Mao, Mao, Mao Tse Tung" and tore up 
Students for a Democratic Society between 
then, both sides were surrendering politi¬ 
cal reason and curling up to father 
figures."—Mother Jones, Nov. 1983. 

If we can stop re-inventing the wheel 
by learning from past movements, if we can 
start building effective political organi¬ 
zations capable of mobilizing thousands of 
people for non-violent direct action, if 
we can take the powerless despair now grip¬ 
ping young people and turn their frustra¬ 
tion into RAGE .. .we will have set in 
motion a social movement that will shake 
the very foundation of oppression ■ 


By Ted Dyment 
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